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face the relation between the second clause of article vi. of the Consti- 
tution on the one hand (which had its origin, as far as the Convention 
was concerned, in the work of the Small State Party), and the Judiciary- 
Act on the other. 

In dealing with Ellsworth's speeches in the * Convention the author 
has followed Bancroft's method, collating all the reports to be found. 
This is of doubtful propriety. To be sure we do not know just what 
Ellsworth said: but we do know what Madison and Yates reported that 
he said, and the quotation marks are properly used to indicate these 
reports. The modern historical student has a natural and deeply-rooted 
objection to any acceptance of Bancroft's methods in handling quotations, 
even where as in this instance the results are not serious. 

The book appears to me in most respects to estimate rightly the 
work and influence of the Connecticut men in the Convention. It points 
out clearly that, while Ellsworth desired to preserve the states, he was 
not unfavorable to a national government; and it does not leave the 
impression that the great compromise meant the establishment of a con- 
federation of sovereign states. Thoughtlessly, however, the author falls 
into the trap set in Madison's notes, June 15, and classifies Connecticut 
with New York. The truth is that the Connecticut trio differed so much 
from Lansing and Yates, and from Paterson of New Jersey, that we 
are tempted to doubt whether the former delegation took any part in the 
formation of the Small State plan, despite much testimony as to their 
participation (Madison's notes, June 15; Martin's Genuine Information, 
in Elliot, I. 349). To the following statement, also, one might make 
objection : " Ellsworth, however, declared : ' The United States are sov- 
ereign on one side of the line dividing their jurisdiction — the states on 
the other. Each ought to have power to defend their respective sov- 
ereignties.' These were words, one fancies, from which comfort might 
have been drawn by the planners of a New England Confederacy two- 
score years later, and by the builders of the Southern Confederacy " (p. 
163). The subject under consideration was treason; to announce that 
a state must have the right to punish treason against itself and that 
it retains a portion of sovereignty certainly gives no comfort to the 
builders of Confederacy, which was founded on the doctrine of indi- 
visible sovereignty. A. C. McLaughlin. 

American Diplomacy: its Spirit and Achievements. By John Bas- 
sett Moore, LL.D., Professor of International Law and Diplo- 
macy, Columbia University. (New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers. 1905. Pp. xii, 286.) 

Historia de la Diplomacia Americana: PoliHca Intemacional de los 
Estados Unidos. Por Martin GarcIa Merou, Enviado Extra- 
ordinario y Ministro Plenipotenciario de la Republica Argentina. 
(Buenos Aires: Felix Lajouane y Ca. 1904. Pp. xxix, 398: 
xxviii, 515.) 
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These two works are at once an evidence and a result of the growing 
interest, at home and abroad, in the public policy and achievements of 
the United States. They are written from widely different standpoints 
and with different ends in view, but each fulfils well the purpose for 
which it was written. Both writers have established reputations as 
publicists and each has had practical experience in the diplomatic ser- 
vice of his country. 

Moore's book, which is divided into ten chapters, is in the main a 
reproduction of a series of articles that appeared in Harper's Magazine. 
It' is a sketch, rather than a chronological narrative, of American diplo- 
macy. The author adopts the topical method and has shown admirable 
judgment in the selection of those subjects which illustrate the prin- 
ciples and distinctive purposes of our foreign policy. In attempting to 
compress within the brief space of three hundred pages a sketch of 
American diplomacy from its beginnings in the Revolutionary epoch to 
its present-day tendencies, many important matters have of necessity 
been omitted and many others -passed over briefly ; but even in those 
topics which have been treated more fully by other writers, such as the 
system of neutrality, the freedom of the .seas, the fisheries, and the 
Monroe doctrine, Mr. Moore clears up many misapprehensions and writes 
with a precision and clearness of judgment to which few writers can 
lay claim. This fact is all that redeems the book from the combined 
faults of brevity and comprehensiveness; for, although this is a very 
unusual charge to bring, the author has erred in this direction. 

Mr. Moore is, apparently, in thorough sympathy with the present ten- 
dencies of our foreign policy. He denies emphatically (p. iii) "that 
the United States has, as the result of certain changes in its habits, sud- 
denly become, within the past few years, ' a world-power.' The United 
States has in reality always been, in the fullest and highest sense, a 
world-power." While this view will probably be admitted by the ma- 
jority of students of American diplomacy as substantially correct, it does 
not disguise the fact that we have in recent years entered upon a new 
era of policy and made some radical departures. There is undoubtedly 
a tendency in Mr. Moore's book to minimize the radicalness of the 
change, and in one or two instances he is apparently reading into the 
past the views of the present. He at least lays himself open to this 
criticism in the following statement found on page 224. In discussing 
France's renunciation, in the treaty of 1778, of all designs on the remain- 
ing possessions of Great Britain in North America and the provision 
that if they should be wrested from the mother-country, they were to 
be " confederated with or dependent upon " the United States, he says : 
" in harmony with this stipulation, provision was made in the Articles 
of Confederation (Article xi.) for the full admission of Canada into 
the Union. No other colony was to be so admitted without the consent 
of nine States; and unless they consented, the colony, if seized, was to 
remain in a ' dependent ' position." The clause which I have italicized 
does not occur in the Articles of Confederation, as might be supposed 
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from the context, and can hardly be considered a valid inference even 
when the article referred to is taken in conjunction with the clause 
quoted from the treaty. 

Throughout the volume Mr. Moore speaks with the authority derived 
from a thorough mastery of the sources, and with a refreshing disregard 
of views that have gained currency through mere force of repetition. 
His general treatment is free from conventional bias. The volume has 
a short bibliography and an index, but no foot-notes. Only two typo- 
graphical errors were noted: possession for possessions (p. 224) and 
Summer for Sumner (p. 270). 

Merou' s Historic de la Diplomatic Americana, which covers the same 
period, is, in striking contrast with the above, a chronological narrative. 
It is the fullest attempt yet made to cover in a single treatise the entire 
diplomatic history of the United States. There is five times as much 
reading-matter in Merou as in Moore, and nearly two and a half times as 
much as in Foster. The work is subject to two limitations: in the first 
place, it was written for South-Americans with the aim of giving the 
rising generation an adequate idea of the place and importance of the 
United States in world politics; and in the second place, the author felt 
constrained by his official position as Argentine minister at Washington 
to refrain from passing criticism or judgment on the events recorded. 
The work is by no means however a colorless narrative of events, for 
while the author refrains as a general rule from expressing his own 
opinions, he quotes at length the opinions of American writers, without, 
however, always subjecting them to a critical analysis or to the test of 
a comparison with the sources. Parts of the work are indeed based on 
sources, and the writer seems familiar with all the more important ones ; 
but too frequently he follows the lead of some one authority whose 
views he adopts for the topic he is discussing. For example, in dis- 
cussing the annexation of Texas (II. 21-22) he quotes from Foster's 
A Century of American Diplomacy, p. 321, the opinion of General Grant 
that " The occupation, separation, and annexation [of Texas] were, from 
the inception of the movement to its final consummation, a conspiracy 
to acquire territory out of which slave States might be formed for the 
American Union." In striking contrast with this opinion, Moore (p. 
234) says : "By a school of writers whose views have had great cur- 
rency, the annexation has been denounced as the result of a plot of the 
slave-power to extend its dominions. But, calmly surveying the course 
of American expansion, we are forced to conclude that no illusion could 
be more complete. It would be more nearly correct to say that, but for 
the controversy concerning slavery, there would have been no appre- 
ciable opposition in the United States to the acquisition of Texas." 

Again, in discussing the purchase of Alaska Merou (II. 129) gives 
expression to the oft-repeated view that the United States paid the pur- 
chase-money to Russia for a territory then deemed of little or no value 
out of gratitude for Russia's friendly naval demonstration in American 
waters during the Civil War when the intervention of England and 
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France was feared. Moore, on the other hand, referring to the same 
view, says : " This explanation may be placed in the category of the 
grotesque " (p. 236) . 

In Merou's references to American politics he sometimes falls into 
more or less serious errors. For instance, the terms of the Missouri 
Compromise (I. 245), of the Wilmot Proviso, and of the Compromise 
of 1850 (II. 80) are inaccurately stated. 

The author's attitude is sympathetic, and he writes in a spirit of 
undisguised admiration of " la gran Republica ". Considerable space 
is devoted to Pan-American diplomacy, but the American reader cannot 
but wish that the writer had given us a comprehensive discussion from 
his standpoint of the primacy of the United States in the affairs of the 
Western Hemisphere. In the introductory pages of the first volume 
he does, indeed, have something to say of the influence of the United 
States in Central America and in Mexico. He says that in the Central- 
American states there exists a clearly defined sentiment favorable to 
annexation to the United States. In Mexico, while American influence 
is less felt in the political field, it is even stronger in the field of com- 
merce and finance. The opening of the canal, he thinks, is destined to 
produce fundamental transformations in the political and economic organ- 
ization of all these nations (I. 6). As to our relations with the countries 
farther south he has little to say. 

In discussing President Roosevelt's canal policy, the author departs 
from his usual rule and gives expression to his views. While stating 
that the recognition of Panama establishes an offensive precedent, he 
nevertheless justifies the action of the American Executive on the ground 
of Colombia's inability to maintain order. His argument is largely a 
restatement of the case as presented in the President's message. 

The volumes are equipped with appendixes, containing a short bibliog- 
raphy and documents, occasional foot-notes, and quite full references at 
the end of some of the -chapters. The style is clear and interesting, and 
while the amount of positive contribution is not great, this work is the 
most complete narrative of American diplomacy that has yet been written. 

John Holladay Latane. 

The Constitutional Decisions of John Marshall. Edited, with an 
introductory essay, by Joseph P. Cotton, Jr. (New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1905. Two vols., pp. xxxvi, 
462 ;v, 464.) 

The editor of these volumes has performed a useful' task in a satis- 
factory manner. We have here in convenient form the opinions of 
Marshall, which in themselves coristitute so large a part of the consti- 
tutional history of the United States. There is a general introduction, 
and each decision is introduced by an ample note setting forth the his- 
torical circumstances in which the case arose, and indicating with pre- 
cision, without undue technicality of expression, the significance of the 
principles in the development of American law. Nowhere else is the ser- 



